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tendered his resignation from the navy, which
was accepted on Aug. 18, 1826.

Earlier in that year he had gone to Mexico,
then in revolt against Spain, and had received
an offer of employment. He was to be com-
mander-in-chief of the Mexican navy with the
rank of general of marine, was to be paid a sal-
ary of $12,000 a year, and was to be granted a
large tract of land. He accepted the offer and
remained in the Mexican service for three years.
The first year he spent in organizing and disci-
plining the navy; the second, in cruising, chiefly
near Key West; and the third, in inaction at
Vera Cruz. Intrigued against by Mexican offi-
cials, his assassination twice attempted, his sal-
ary unpaid, a nephew and a son (subalterns
under him) deadv he returned to the United
States broken in health, his fortune wrecked, but
animated by an irrepressible desire to go to
Mexico as a United States official and even the
score with his enemies. His Democratic friends
were now in power and eager to serve him, but
fortunately there was no vacancy in the minis-
try to Mexico. President Jackson offered him
various offices, including a captaincy in the
navy, which he declined on the ground that he
could never associate with officers who had pun-
ished him for upholding the honor of the flag.
Finally in 1830 he accepted the consul-general-
ship for Algiers. After Algiers had become a
French dependency, he was made charge d'af-
faires to Turkey, becoming minister in 1839,
when the rank of that office was advanced. For
twelve years he creditably filled the not very
exacting post at Constantinople. Of small
frame and a naturally delicate constitution, he
was often ill, suffering from yellow fever and
finally from angina pectoris. His remains,
which were first buried in the garden of his home
at San Stefano, were brought to the United
States in December 1843, and eventually in-
terred in Woodlands Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa.

He was the author of several interesting
books, valuable chiefly for their factual infor-
mation. In 1815 he published a Journal of a
Cruise Made to the Pacific Ocean (2nd ed,, 2
vols., 1822), and in 1835 his friend James Kirke
Paulding [#.#.], brought out a two-volume edi-
tion of Porter's letters to him under the title
Constantinople and Its Environs. In 1825 he
published several pamphlets relating to his
court-martial, and about 1842, a guide-book to
Constantinople, now very rare. In natural tal-
ents and professional attainments, he was su-
perior to most of his contemporaries in the navy.
In his fearlessness, impetuosity, and intense an-
tipathies, he resembled his devoted friend, An-
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drew Jackson. He has the remarkable distinc-
tion of having given to his country two of its
most notable naval officers: David Glasgow
Farrugut, by adoption, and David Dixon Porter
[qq.v.], by blood. Another son, William D. Por-
ter, saw important service on the Mississippi
River during the Civil War and rose to the rank
of commodore. Two other sons died in the serv-
ice and one, an army officer, was killed in the
Mexican War. He had ten children.
[In addition to the books mentioned above, see Rec-
ords of Officers, Bureau of Navigation, 1798-1831;
Letters to Officers, Ships of War, 1798-1831, Navy
Dept. Arch.; D. D. Porter, Memoir of Commodore
David Porter (1875); J. R. Soley, Admiral Porter
(1903) ; G. W. Allen, Our Naval War with France
(1909), Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs (1905),
and Our Navy and the West Indian Pirates (1929) ;
A. T. Mahan, Sea Power in its Relations to the War
of 1812 (2 vols., 1919); Robert Beale, A Report of the
Trial of Commodore David Porter (1825).]
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PORTER, DAVID DIXON (June 8, 1813-
Feb. 13, 1891), naval officer, was born in Ches-
ter, Pa., the third of the ten children of David
Porter [q.v.~\t and Evelina (Anderson) Porter.
His formal education was limited, not extending
beyond the elementary studies. At the age of ten
he made a cruise with his father in the West
Indies and three years later accompanied him
to Mexico city where, after a brief period in
school, he entered the Mexican navy as a mid-
shipman. He saw his first active service as an
officer on board the Esmeralda, commanded by
his cousin, David H. Porter, cruising off Key
West and the Cuban coast in search of Spanish
vessels. Later he participated in the desperate
encounter between the Mexican ship Guerrero
and the Spanish frigate Lealtad and was taken
prisoner. After suffering confinement at Ha-
vana he returned home and on Feb. 2, 1829, was
appointed midshipman in the American navy,
sailing in the same year on board the Constella-
tion for the Mediterranean station. This service
of two years was followed by a period of leave,
and this by two more years in the Mediterra-
nean, one of the most enjoyable cruises of his
life. He was attached to the United States,
the flagship of Commodore Daniel Todd Pat-
terson \_q.v."] who was accompanied by his
daughter, George Ann. The companionship be-
tween the two young people which began at
this time culminated in marriage on Mar. 10,
1839, a happy union that lasted more than half
a century.
He was warranted passed midshipman in 1835
and in the following year was sent to the Coast
Survey where he was employed for six years,
either on the Atlantic Coast making hydro.-